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ABSTRACT 

Following a brief rationale for teaching research 
skills in secondary school social studies, this bulletin is organized 
into two aajor parts. Rather than on writing the paper as an end in 
itself, emphasis is on the basic purpose of research procedures. Part 
one contains directions for students to follow in developing research 
projects. Ten steps focus on selection of a topic, background 
reading, secondary works, primary source material, note making, 
outlining, writing, quotations, and footnote logic and procedure. 
Although the examples relate to historical papers or reports, the 
same general approach may be applied in other secondary school social 
studies classes. Part two contains suggestions on how to establish 
and operate a sequential social studies library research program. 
Step by step approaches to teaching the research assignment over a 
period of fifteen days are given, in contrast to the presentation of 
a total research assignment which places most students in a quandary. 
A short final section consisting of selected references for teachers 
concludes the pamphlet. Related documents are SO 005 979 through SO 
006 000. (SJH) 
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Why Teach Research Skills in Social Studies 

Simple library research projects can make a signi- 
ficant contribution to the quality of social studies pro- 
gram's. Through research, students can be introduced to 
new and more exact modes of inquiry; they can become 
able to handle the independent study and self direction 
which college and scholarly work demands; and they 
can enhance their abiJity to organize and present fmdings 
in an acceptable literary style. In addition, familiarity 
with the methods employed by scholars in history and 
the social sciences encourages greater penetration into 
vital issues and, ultimately, a mature and responsible 
approach to the problems which face adult citizens. 

Helping Students Set a Standard Research 
Procedure 

It is important for students to acquire an orderly 
sequence of i)lanning and operation m their investigations 
so that library research skills will be developed ' tep-by- 
step in a logical progression. One aid to both teacher 
and class is adoption of some kind of standard manual to 
guide development of papers. In preparing a manual for 
your school, you may want to refer to the guides used 
in colleges frequently attended by your graduates. It is 
also helpful if the local style manual is compiled by a 
committee of faculty members — perhaps from social 
studies and English — so that a common procedure can 
be taught and used throughout the school. 

The remainder of this How To Do It bulletin has been 
organized into two major ]>arts. Part One contains direc- 
tions for students — which can be adapted and possibly 
used as an introduction to your local style manual. Part 
Two contains suggestions on how to establish and operate 
a social studies librar>' research program. A short final 
section consists of selected references for teachers. Al- 
though most of the examples relate to papers or oral 



reports in history classes, the same general approach 
may be applied in other sect)ndary school social studies 
classes. 

Part One: Directions for Students— 

Ten Steps t'* Follow 
in Developing Your Research Project 

Research involves searching for in formation that will 
help to explain a specific question or develop a limited 
topic. Searching requires that you look for a variety of 
sources; i.e. books, magazines, documents, i)amphlets, 
newspapers, letters, recordings, and films. Once you have 
acquired such a list, you should read to find material 
that will help answer your research questions about a 
particular subject. Occasionally, personal interviews can 
provide valuable information and supplement written 
material available to you. The completed research paper 
or oral reiK)rt is the presentation of your findings, ^^ith 
supporting facts. It is based upon reading or consulting 
several sources. The more you search, (he more you 
should learn about your subject. The more you learn, 
the easier it should be to organize and present your ideas. 

The sequence specified is one which has proved to be 
workable for many students — as you work on your re- 
search project, you may wish to check frequently so 
that important steps will not be omitted. When you 
gain familiarity with the process, following these steps 
will become second natiire. To some extent you will be 
operating in much the same fashion as a research scholar 
or a social scientist when he seeks answers to unresolved 
questions. 

Sfep I: Selection of a Topic (in History) 

Avoid choosing a topic which is too broad. Example 1: 
'The Career of Franklin D. Roosevelt" is naturally too 
large a topic, but "Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
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Preparation for the Presidency" might be suitable. Ex- 
ample 2: *The Influence uf Presidential Wives" is too 
broad a subject, but "Mrs, Kennedy and the W hite House 
Restoration" might be more satisfactory. Example 3: 
*'The Civil Rights Movement*' covers too wide a scope, 
but "Martin Luther King's Role in the Civil Rights 
Movement" could be more rewarding. Additional Help: 
Read chapter 2 in Sherman Kent's Writirj}^ History, or 
pages 2-10 in Markman and Waddell's W Steps in 
Writing the Research Paper. These will provide you 
with several hints on narrowing the scope of your topic. 

One excellent way to settle on a tof)ic with real inter- 
est and meaning to you (and to your reading or listening 
audience) is to begin with a list of unanswered questions, 
focus on one or on a related cluster, and then seek the 
answers. Note that the four examples in the i>aragraph 
above all could be turned into research questions, 

Sfep 7t fiacfcground Reading 

First, read references to your topic in standard texts 
such as Bragdon and McCutchen*s History of a Free 
People, or Zebel and Schwartz's Past to Present, Then 
read some book which covers the broad field of your 
topic. If you are writing about the Significance of the 
Petition of Right in Enf^land in the Decades Immediately 
Following Its Passage, you might rec^d selections from 
G. M, Trevelyan's England Under the Stuarts. 

Step 3: Secondary Works 

As soon as possible check the local ppblic library to 
find what material it has on your topic. Check standard 
reference works such as the Dictionary of A merican Biog- 
raphy, The Harvard Guide, and Reader's Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature, 

Step 4: Primary Source Material 

Whenever possible you should try to find sources 
written by eye witnesses at the time of the actual event 
or sources written by the person being studie ^ Example: 
The Paston Letters, the Diary of Sir John Evelyn, or the 
English State Papers. 

Step 5: Note Making 

Careful note-making is essential. Uniform cards should 
be used and all sources of information should be carefully 
noted. By organizing these cards you can provide a ten- 
tative outline of your subject. 

In using the card system, put only one sub-topic on 
a card. Each card must identify the source of the note. 
That is, somewhere on the card there must be the author's 
name and the page which has furnished the information. 
If you are using more than one title by the same 
author, identify the book with a significant word from 
the title. If you quote, find conflicting statements or 



encounter unusual or new ideas, be certain to keep a 
record of the page where you found the information. 

Each card should have a note in the upi)er right har 1 
corner identifying the material on the card with some 
phase of the topic. I'\>r example, if you might be writing 
on President Wilson and the League of Nations and read: 
The I*resi(Ient, despite mounting discontent, had 
reason to feel optimistic. When he brought home the 
trtaty, with the 'Wilson League' firmly riveted in as 
Part 1, a substantial majority of the people still seemed 
favorable. At this lime- early Ji'.ly> 1919 — Senator 
Lodge had no real h(jp?^ of defeating the pact, Ilis 
strategy was merely to an^end it in such a way as to 
* Americanize' or 'Repubticaiiize* it. The Republican 
Party, still seriously divided, rould then get some 
litica! credit for the changes. 

One |)oteni weai)on that Lodge could wield was 
delay, for delay would confuse and divide public opin- 
ion. As chairman of the powerful Senate C\)mmittee 
on Foreign Relations, he formally read the entire 264- 
page treaty aloud, even though it had been printed. 
At one time, only the cultured Senator and a clerk 
were present in the committee nwm. Protracted hear- 
ings were also held by the ( ommittee. and dozens of 
people of various nationalities aired their grievances. 
The treaty was in grave danger of being drownerl in 
a sea of words, 

Wilson fretted increasingly as the hot suiimer of 
1919 wore on, The bidk pact was bogged down in the 
Senate, and the nation was drifting into confusion 
and apathy. He therefore deiided to go to the ctiuntry 
in a spectacular speechmaking tour. . , . 

The presidential tour, begun in September, 1919, 
got off to a rather poor start. The Middle West re- 
ceived Wilson lukewarmly, partly because of the 
strong German- American influence in this section. 
Trailing after him like bloodhounds came two Irrec- 
oncilable^ Senators, Borah and Johnson, who used 
their rabble-rousing talents in the same cities tho next 
day or so. Hat-tossing crowds responded to the at- 
tacks on Wilson by crying, 'Impeach him, impeach 
him.* (An excerpt from Thomas Bailey, American 
Pageant, pp, 757-758,) 

A note in the upper right hand corner of the card might 
read: **Opp, to Wilson.'* The sample below illustrates 



Bailey-Pageant 757*58 0pp. to Wilson 

1. Lodge: Republicanize treaty — used filibuster 

to delay 

2. Mid-West Ger-Am influence 

3. Borah & Johnson: "irreconcilables'* speeches 

against League. 
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poles t.ikfii an the jia->ai:f which art* acctptaljlf a< far 
as es^iinial infnrrnatinn i- (tnurriinl. 

Step 6: Preparing the O-jflhe 

Enun the nott- card.-, ynu -houM int-parr an uuiliiu-. 
To (ii) thi>. arraiiLV tlu- carfl> hy Mil^idt. aicoithiii: l<» ihr 
lai>els in xhv upprv vinhl iuiml mviuT of oach canl. Sur- 
vey th.' vuinn t- o vi-rnl, -t-lcr! Uio-f area- which fit 
ii)to a It>j:iral paltern of tlioutrht, ;mi(I (U-vi'lop an outHiu* 
hasfd upon tht-st- art-a-. 'I hr nutlinr -l.ould tell -oiiu- 
ih'iUiz: Ihenhuv. it is dt'.-irahU' to u-e a phra-r t»r stn- 
Iciuv outline. Simply to write ediuati<m* is inMilYicien; 
it would be better to write ' rovt of ediuati<Mi " or type< 
ol efhication " a^ ynnr main headinu or point lor lii-tiis- 
Mon. 

The t(jpie rre<jueiiil\ delerniine- tile tonn of on:ani/a- 
tion The >amplev bel m illn-trate two approaches. 



I 

II 
111 



VAam]>le 1 
( M ini 11 

I)evelof);iui(t 
rrescnt Statu- 



lAample 



I 

II 

III 

IV 



I )eilnition 
Ad^aiitaizes 
l)isadvantai:t'S 
Conclusions t)r 
Implications 



Sfep7: Wriiing the Paper 

Both an outline and a rouudi draft should b^ made 
before the final writiniz of your paper. The beuinnim: 
of the paper must introduce the topic under study. One 
way to do this is to "set the staixe" hy ^Mvinu backizrouml 
such as the general conditions in the country when the 
event took place, when the pn^blem existed, (►r when the 
person lived. The discussion of background will serve 
as a s|)rin^d)»)ard for the main theme of your paper. 
Since this introduces the reader to the topic, it shotdd 
\>e relatively brief and -eneral in nature. The body of the 
I)aper should follow the outline and show a lojzical de- 
velopment of the thesis. Finally, the conclusion of your 
paper should reveal pirsonal observations and evrJu- 
atit)ns. This is a highly significant part of the paper he- 
cause it shows the inlluente of study and research on 
the writer's knowled^ie and imderstandinp of his topic. 

Sfep B: Qvofations 

Short quotations of less th.n 100 words should he 
written in the paragraph and set off o^dy by qu* tation 
marks. If the quotation is ionjier than 100 words, indent 
the borrowed material on both left and riuht niarjjins 
and do not use quotation marks. Omissions within the 
quotation are permitted if it does not alter the meaning. 
You show the omission by usinp three periods (...). 

Sfep 9: Footnote Logic and Procedure 

Footnoting is often referred to as documentation. It 
permits the reader to check sources and also enables the 



writer to refer easily to a particular >ource from which he 
has borrowed material. The procedures >hould be kept 
as sitnple as po.->ible and should izive only periineut in- 
lorniation. 

One of the mo>t c«>nlLi>inir jMitblitn^ concerne<l with 
fiiotnotini: i^ (U-cidini: whether ti» hminote. Material 
wliich is ;:enerall\- known is not footnoted. K\;uiii>les oi 
this miiiht l»e a j>r*»verh or familiar (|uotatiuu >uch a- 
•l l)elieve this L:overnment cannot endure pernuinently 
half >lave and half free.,..' or ■ Vt'sterda\ . December 
7, PMl - a date whWh will live in infamy — the Cniteil 
States oi America wa< suddenl\ an(! deliberately attacke<l 
by the naval and air ft>vce> of the empive of Ja|)an. . . 
or -My fellow citizen> of the world: ask noX what 
An ca will do for y(»u. but what tOL'etJier we c;ni do for 
til,- itred(>ni of man." IV.otnotes shi>uld l)e numbered con- 
Mvulively throuuhout the paper. C.-e rai-ed arai)ic num- 
bers and ]>lace the number after the borr«>wed material 
in your paper. Mntchinu' numbers should be |)laced at 
the l)ottoni of the >anie par/e (allow -pace) and the 
identifyinir information sup[died. Here are some sample 
footn(Jtes; 



Pamphlvi iviih ofu an- 
thor 



Pvrtodifal artidr rcith- 
cut author 



Book xviih <} sifii^lr au- 
thor 

Ditlrrr^it hook /j v safnr 
author, subsequent ref- 
erence 

Standard reference 
work in wore than one 
'cofunif 



Periodical article 
author 



Sews papers 



1. Jack Harhash. Labor 
Movement in the I'liitid States, 
Public Affairs Tamphlet Xo. 
262 (1058), p. 15. 

2. ' Familiar Voice with a 
New Warninir. Excerpts from 
Address April V \9(k\:' S. 
Xews and IVor^d Report, LIV 
(April 15. 1965). p. 20. 

V Jiihn K. Galbraith. The 
Great Crash (Ho>»on: Hou^h- 
ton-:Mifllin, lOM . p. 10. 

4. Cialbraith. Society, p. 14. 



5. William Munro. ''Henry 
C^ibot Lod^e." DAB, VT 
(1933), p. 347. 

6. Gerald I), Nash. ^^Indus- 
try and the Federal Govern- 
ment," Current History, XL 
(June, 1965). pp. 321-327. 

7. 'Troblems of Unemploy- 
ment" (editorial), Xew York 
Times (July 4, 1965), Sec. 4, 
p, 6. 
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//// jotpif iiu- .s. 1'»hn Riu' uini Thoma^ 
tlwrs Mahonry. 1 hr I'ttiti d Stait^ in 

W'orl^l History iNm ^^^rk: 
Mc(;r.iw-Hin. 1<)>SK p <i27. 

.1 \olumt ir a sffivs 9. itvxn^v Sou If. " I'ro-^pfrity 

I)eca(U\' III. tiionomii His- 
tory oj th* I'nitiil Stat'.s, t^'' 
Fred A, Shannon (W-w Wnk: 
Rinehart. 1947). pp. 101-106. 

Siep 10: Bibiiography 

A ItiMiou'iaphy is an alphaln-tiial li^-t <»f rrffrrnces on 
a panic II la r siibjcct. Thi* l»ihlinLTa|>hy tnr your \yd[wr 
should incliidr any toot not if 1 rffert-iut's. ])lu^ otlu-r ri'c- 
ominrndcd <oiircr> on I he Mihiiit. V<n v:nh rvivrvntv, \\ 
i- ntH t s-ary to indiKlt* ^iiiTu ii iil inlorniatiun to rstal)li>h 
thr v\ ii\ sourer. Fielow are sample "hib ' t ard>: 

J'iUiks: \\i»hi»r. title. [)lace of j>ul)Ii< ation. fnihlislier. and 
date. 



Rae, John and Thomas Mahoiiey. /7/f V^ut*d 
Staff's in World Hist or v. New York: Mc- 
(;ra\v-Hill, 1955, 



}\rioJiials Adthor of article, if there is an author, title 
ot iiticlt'. Dame of periodical. volun>e. l>a^e. and dale. 



Na-h. (lerald. "Industry and the I'ederal 
vernnienl.** Current History, XL (June. 
1065). 321-327. 



Saniple h]hli<fj:raphical entries are shown helow nofv 
the (lose similarity to footnote entries. 

A Selected Bibltography 

Book with a sinf^Ie an- (iaH)raith. John K. The Great 
thor Crash. Boston: Hou^hton- 

Mifflin. 1961. 

Di^erent book by same The Affluent 

author Society. Boston: Houuhton- 

MiflVm. 1958. 

Standard reference Munro. WiHiam B, '*Henry 
U'ork in more than one ('abot Lod^e." Dietionary of 
volume American Bio\^raphy, VI 

(1933), 346-349. 
Periodical article nith Na.sh. (ierald 1). 'inchistry and 
author the Federal (iovernment. 

Current History, XL (June, 
1965), 321-327! 



Mezhar)ics of Wriffen Research: A Checktlsf 

1. \our paper >h<>uld have a title paire and table of 
contents prece^lini: tin- main binly oi the article. 

2. Footnotes to iilentif\ information should b^ insertt^d 
at the liottom of the pimv. 

.V lM)utn(jles should lje miniberi'd e(»nsecutively. 

4. The pai:e> of ycnir [)aper >iii>uld i)e numliered ouv 
st*cuti\ely. 

5. The biblio«:rajihy >houId be inehided at the end of 
your paper; material iisteti should be e<inlHied to 
those references u-id in the actual preparation of 
the paper, 

f». If there are t harts. diai:ranis. iiraphs, or maps in 
your pa[uT they should he placed in an a])])eii(li\ 
which follow- the bibliou:raj>hy . 

7 Papers should be written in ink or typewritten. If 
they are tyjiewritten. they shouM be double->paced, 
except footnote-, loii;: (piotations. and l)ibloi;raphy 
footnotes ami bibliographic entries should l)e sinule- 
spactd with d(tuble-s|iacinu between entri(^s. 

Part Two: For the Teacher- 
How Arrange a Sequential Research Skills 
Program Within the High School Social 
Studies Curriculum 

Library research procedures in history and other social 
slur lies courses shouM be broken down into a four -year 
se^tuence of increasin>? amiplexity. At the ninth grade 
level, simple activities are intnuluced to familiarize the 
student with the library and the primary 1(joIs of re- 
search. In each succee<linu ^rade furtner elements of re- 
search procedure should be developed which, it is hoped, 
will culminate in a relmement of oral and written ex- 
pression. 

Kmphasis shoulil be on the basic purpose of research 
procedures rather than on the paper as an end in itself. 
For exam; lie, the function of the note card and its use- 
fulness must be realized by the student hefore any niean- 
intrful notes can be taken by him» Library research tech- 
niques should be taught in each class but the degree and 
approach should be appropriate to the abilities of the 
croup. 

Ninth Grade Emphases 

Ninth grade research teaching should be centered 
around the library. Students shoidd learn to use the card 
catalog. Rfader*s Guide, and other standard reference 
works and to recognize primary and secondary sources. 
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Siiintkinl n'tVr*'nct' works fnr tho ninth siriulv, U:\^v<\ ujM^n 
MHjrst' iM'vtU nt I he Ini al m HuoI ( iirrirulum niiLiht iru ludc: 

Rmdi r\\ (fiii*f* to Prri<u!i< al Litt niiurr 
Shi phftiVs Historkal Atlds 
OxfonI ( I'lssii al D'u tiomry 
Ijiroussr I'lfu yrloprdia oi Mytholo\^y 
UOfprr's Vi lop* did 0^ Sdi fli i (4 V(»ls.) 

I'.Hi \i Ifip* (Hit of Art (w v(^^ ) 
Vrar\irf Pictwr Emyi lopt dia oi Art 
J/orizof; Srrirs of W'rst' rn i iiilhatioPt 
Othn Lands and Other P* op(* s, 

A'^'siL'nnuMits shouM emphasize iiistnirtion in finfliniz 
<^(>^lrct•^, rt-iuliim for tht* main i(l»/as. inakiiiii nott'- nn 
cards, /lul orj^aniziiitj notes. While* the final form of prt- 
sentation niay hv v'whvi an oral report or a pa|)tT. the 
research procedures should hv <"^sfntially the ^ame. In 
ninth )Ixm\^* history courses, emphasis should he on wril- 
ini^ l)rief assessments of the role of an individual in a 
particular context or in sample surveys. The more limited 
the ti>f>ic, the more effective the research will heconuv 
Kxamples of tojiics would he (>r/<i« of ludias Castr 
Systrni, with an emphasis on oriiiin, or Cr/.v/c Sincr huii - 
prmirm'i\ with the emphasis on decree of chauiic since 
inde]>endence. 

Preliminary investigation will reveal the availal)le 
sources in the library. The function of the hih card should 
l)e tauj:ht at this i>oint. The "h\\y* card, of course, must 
include the title, author, place of puhlication. publisher, 
copyright date, and paces devotee! to the subject. 

With this information recorded, only the author's 
name and pat^e are retpiired on the note card. 

This will save time for the more important tit^k of 
leading', while providin^ all information needed for foot- 
notinp and ccmipilation of the bibliopraphy. 

With the sources at hand, the next research stej) should 
l)e to rrad in order to jjet an overview of the topic. Once 
each student has obtainetl an overview throujjh skimminp. 
the note card |)rocedure should be taupht. To accomplish 
this, students first should devote ten or fifteen minutes 
to readini? a sptxrific selection — then they should write 
the main idea of the passage on a not*, card. Classroom 
discu.ssion and comparisor. of results should follow. The 
entire procedure shoukl be repeated several times to make 
sure the majorily of the class has the process weU in hand. 
Telling students to read and make notes has generally 
failed; most will merely read and indiscriminately copy 
material verbatim. 

The early stages of reading and note-making should 
be done only under teacher supervision. Then, when 
sufficient research has clarified the scope of the subject, 
material collected on note cards should be used to or- 



izanize an outline which will serve as a ^keleton for the 
research pa[)er. The outline, loo. should l)e done in class 
under the supervision of the teacher. 

When actual writing l)eiiins. a well written article 
niiirht serve as a pattern or ^uide for the development of 
the paper fnmi introduction t rnuiih main body to con- 
clusion. Footnotini: should be intnKluced but should be 
taimht only in its simplest applications such .is to account 
for a (iuotation, * Bib" cards, which were previou.sly pre- 
pared, can be used in the preparation of the bibliography 
.iccording to approved form. 

The prevailing philosophy of the social studies teacher 
shfuild be to emphasize research techniques as means 
rather than ends. Research ppKedures are tiM)ls: their 
maslery should make the fmal work of writing a i>aper 
'imre rewarding and les.s arduous. If the student does 
not understand this, the entire procedure becomes a ma.ss 
(if tiresome academic busywork. Ojtvn the effectiveness 
of initial resean h teachiftj^ <\ih be i^reatly improved if 
immediate emphasis is fwt placed on production of a 
paper. Short preliminary as.signments an(i exercises which 
result in oral reports or class discu.ssions will demonstrate 
the value of research ttxhniques. When emphasis is wholly 
on producing the final pai)er. the temptation to circum- 
vent research procedures is very great. 

Tenth Grade Emphases 

In the 10th grade the basic skills acquired in the pre- 
vious year should be applied to additional type.^ of writ- 
ing. Topics of reports might include: 

1. Interpretation and comparison of two viewpoints 

2. Situation pai)ers in which the writer reacts to an 
event ; drawing conclusions and in some cases mak- 
ing recommendations 

3. Essay answers — special attention in tenth grade 
should be given to help students develop mastery 
of the essay respon.se to research questions. 

The same procedure, i.e. ''bib" cards, notes, outline, and 
bibliography, should be applied to oral reports, both 
group and individual. There should be continued emphasis 
on use of the card catalog, and in most high schools, 
reference works dealing specifically with American his- 
tory should be added to the list of standard reference 
materials. Footnoting techniques should be expanded to 
include all material not considered general knowledge. 

Emphases in Eleventh and Twelfth Grades 

When a student enters the eleventh grade, he should 
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know how to use th lil rary and certain ba^ic tools of 
research. However, most students will neeri considerably 
more practice before they l)ecome proficient in lil)rary 
research skills. Durin^^ the eleventh and twtlfth L'radts 
students should be tdven even' o[>{i<)Munit}' to inuctkv 
these skills, increasinir the opportunities for (leveloi)nient 
of both oral and written ex; ressioi]. 

Kmpha.sis in eleventh and twelfth tirades should be 
placed on ^rreater uye of primary sources, (ni niore careful 
selection of notes, and on refinement of the written paper 
without increasing its length. The jiosition i>ajHT. in which 
a student has the task of defendini: a j>osition. should be 
introduced and piven priority in the eh vent h irrade. The 
twelfth >ear should prov'de opportunity for additional 
practice and refinement of style in writini: the t>pes <if 
j>aj)ers intr<wluced in (#rades 9-11. 

TMching Social Studies Research Skills: 

A Fifteen Ckiy Sequence 

Since research is a new experience for oKt-^t students 
and since by its very nature it is a complex procedure, the 
presentation of a total researcli assiu^nment would f>lace 
the student in a quandary. The loirical approach to te.ich- 
iiv^ the research assij^nment is to divide ii into a series of 
-Steps. No sinirle step is very complex, but together they 
comj)rise rules and procedures of considerable intricacy. 

First Day (Classroom) 

1. Prepare a list of topics. These may be centered 
around four of five special themes. |)rof)lems, or 
questions. Students then can be oruanized into 
groups to discuss findings as these relate to a central 
problem or issue. 

2. Ask the class fo'* sujipestions of topics but avoid 
duplications in the class, topics which are too diffi- 
cult or too easy» topics which have been studied 
previously, and topics on which there is little in- 
formation. Add to the original list any topics which 
seem appropriate to you and the class. 

3. Students should understand that their relatively 
limited background makes most topics equally ac- 
cessible. They should study the list, each selecting 
three or four possible topics which interest him. 
Competition for available materials can be reduced 
if topics are kept discrete and if each topic is as- 
signed only to one student. 

Second Day (QIassroom) 

1. Students should make final selection of topics. The 



teacher or a recorder shoijl<I li^i ih<' topio and in- 
vestigators. 

2. In preparation fnr the third da-- mrriini:. to br hrld 
in the library, studeni^^ should brini: > \ 5 cards, 
ft diould \)v vxplaincd that thi' cartis will Im* n-td 
to record bibliographic iriforniati<>n. 

Third Day (Library) 

1. .^tudt tits sh<inl<l be refreshed on the use of the card 
catalog, the R(atl^y\^ Gui<I(\ the Di^wey Decimal 
Sy-teni, and tlu use o! cr^i^s references. 

2. The\ should tlien begin to search f<ir their nialeriai>. 

V Students should scan referencf^s to t1nd out wIk tht i 
therr is an_\ information >uitable for their usf. 
\o leading or nf)le-making should be done at this 
time: students should simply scan the bo<ik and. 
if suitable, rixror 1 the bibliographic information. 

4. r ior to the end of the period the teacher should 
check the number of references found by each stu- 
dent It may be advisable to review the various in- 
dexes and guides and to continue the search the fol- 
lowing day. 

5. Students should bring one or two references to class 
the day following coni[)letion of the initial lil)rary 
search phase. 

Fourth Day (Classroi v) 

1. The first 20 minutes should be devoted to reading. 
There should be tw writing. 

2. After 20 minutes, ask the student for a single idea 
he remembers from his reading. The teacher should 
draw a sample card on the board — or use the over- 
head projector - and record the relat'^d information. 
Xext» the student should be a^ked to su-. ^v--ize the 
main thought in one to three words. The topic ref- 
erence and the source should be recorded at the toj, 
of the sample card. This procedure should be re- 
peated several times. 

Fifth through Eighth Days (Oasiroo^) 

1. Four more days should be devoted to reading and 
making notes under close supervision. Each day 
there should be a review of the technique; making 
overhead projector transparencies from student note 
cards is an effective way to involve students in an 
evaluation of their skill in note>making. 

2. Once proper note-making is reasonably assured, the 
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teacher should introduce the idea of the direct quote 
and correct footnote ]>rocedure. 

3. Students should be expected to do 30 minutes of 
reading and note-makini; each ni^ht, A daily check 
should then be made to insure proper procedure — 
the teacher may want to keep a progress card for 
each student such as the one shown below: 



Ninth Day (Classroom) 

By this time most of the reading should be completed. 
Each student should be ready to prepare an outline which 
can ser\'e as his table cf contents. To prepare the outline, 
the student should arrange his note cirds by subjects on 
the top of his desk, survey the siiljjects covered, select 
those topics which fit into a logical pattern of thou^jht, 
and organize the outline according to those subjects. Us- 
ing the chalkboard or overhead projector, organize sev- 
eral of these outlines with the entire class. Then work 
individually with students who may need more help in 
getting their outline ready for writing the paper. 

Tenth and Ehvenfh Days (Classroom) 

Before the main part of the paper can be written, it is 
necessary to set the stage or to write an introduction. 
This should lead into the paper directly and ordinarily 
should not be separated into a special section labeled^ In- 
traduction. It is especially h'^Jpful if the teacher develops 
two or three sample introductor>' paragraphs to read to 
the class^ discussing the qualities which make each a 
good introduction. After proper explanation, the teacher 
should ask each student to write a three- to six-sentence 
introduction for his paper. Several should be read and 
criticized for their strong or weak points. For the next 
day, the teacher should assign the writing of the introduc- 
tion and one or two pages of the main section of the paper. 



Twelfth Day (Classroom) 

The teacher should check each avsiRnmeiit lu see that 
the introduction leads into the paper and that the form 
is correct. During this time students can continue writinjj. 
The last 20 minutes of the |)eriod should be used to re- 
<'mphasize proper footnotinu with the teacher stressing 
the following: 

1. Place quotation marks around the quote. 

2. Write the number of the footnote just above and to 
the right of the last word. 

3. Follow directions for writing a footnote at the bot- 
of the page. 

The teacher also should check the accuracy of inden- 
tation, punctuation, and other formal details. 

Thirteenth Day (Classroom) 

Students should continue to write while the teacher 
checks footnoting and other elements of form. At this 
time, a limit should be put on the amount of written 
work to be done at home. This provides for sufficient 
teacher direction of research technique — and facilitates 
evaluation procedures. The teacher not only reads what 
the student has written but is able to observe how the 
student does his research. 

Fourteenth Day (Classroom) 

Students should finish their papers, reaching con- 
clusions in their final j)aragraph. The teacher can illustrate 
this process by reading sample conclusions from papers. 

fifteenth Day (Classroom) 

Students should bring their bib cards to class and 
arrange them alphabetically by the authors' last names, 
following the procedure on an instruction sheet. The 
teacher then should check each student's work as he 
organizes his data and begins copying the bibliography. 
This concludes the preparation and writing of the first 
draft. 

Three days should be adequate for the preparation of 
a final copy of the paper. This work should be done 
outside of class. Set the deadline, expect the work to be 
completed and delivered on time, and avoid giving ex- 
tensions. During these three days the next unit of work 
may be introduced in.dass. While the process of teaching 
library research skills in social studies requires consider- 
able time, the con^tencies and understanding gained by 
students in their search and evaluation of materials should 
make the effort well worthwhile. 



Allison Williams Third Period 

Topir 

#20, Social Problems — Reconstruction 
12 1 12 references : needs more variety 
12 2 Rc'fen'PCos O.K. ( quality and variety ) 
1- 4 Note making — incorrect 
12 5 Notes still problem 
12 '6 Notes O.K. 

12 7 Forgot material. Read, using borntwed ref- 
erence 
J 2 S G<Mid outline 
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NOTE: Thb Hoiv To Do It notebook series, designed for & loose-leaf binder, provides a practical and useful source of cb.ssroom 
tecfank)ue$ for social studies teachers. Elementary and secondary teachers alike will find them helpfuL The titles now available 
in this series are: How To Use a Motion Picture, How To Use a Ttxtbook, How To Ihe Local History, How To Use a Bulletin 
Board, How To Use DaUy /Newspapers, How To Use Group Discussion, Ho-jl' To Use Recordings, How To Use Oral Reports, How 
To Locate Useful Government Publications, How To Conduct a Field Trip, How To Utilize Community Resources, How To Handle 
Controversial Issues, How To Introduce Maps and Globes, How To Use Multiple Books, How To Plan for Student Teackingt 
Bow To Study a Class, How To Use Sododrama, How To Work with tke Academically Talented in tke Social Studies, How To 
Develop Time and Ckrcr^logkal Concepts and How To Teach Library Research Skills in Secondary Sckool Social Studies. 
Dr« Jick Miller, George Peabody Colkfe for Tcftcbers, is editor of this series. Dr. Miller welcomes comments about the items now 
in priat and fuggertiont for oew titla. 



